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"  As  matters  at  present  standi  it  is  wholly  impossible  for 
any  man  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  English  life  to 
possess  Idmself  of  a  piece  of  great  art.  This  is  an  evil 
precisely  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  existed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  respecting  good  books,  and  which  everybody  then,  I 
suppose,  thought  as  natural  as  we  do  now  our  small  supplij 
of  good  pictures.  You  could  not  then  study  the  work  of  a 
great  historian,  or  great  poet,  any  more  than  you  can  non' 
study  that  of  a  great  painter,  but  at  heavy  cost.  But 
printing  came,  and  the  poor  man  may  read  his  DarUe  and 
his  Homer  ;  and  Dante  and  Homer  are  none  the  worse  for 
that.  But  il  is  only  in  literature  that  private  persons  of 
moderate  fortune  can  possess  and  study  greatness  ;  they  can 
study  at  home  no  greatness  in  art  ;   and  the  object  of 

THAT  ACCUMULATION  WHICH  WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AIMING  AT 
IS  TO  BRING  GREAT  ART  IN  SOME  DEGREE  WITHIN  THE  REACH 
OF  THE  MULTITUDE,  AND  ...  BY  DISTRIBUTION  IN  EACH 
man's  HOME,  TO  RENDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ART  SOME- 
WHAT CORRESPONDENT  IN  EXTENT  TO  THAT  OF  LITERATURE." 

Joiix  lliisKiN  :  "A  Joy  For  Ever."     Lecture  II. 


ART    AND    DEMOCRACY 


Of  all   the  arts_,  Painting  is  clearly  the  most  direct  and   demo- 
cratic in  its  appeal  :  for  it  was  by   pictures,  in  "  the   dim   red 
dawn  "  of  things,  that  men  first  strove  to  make  their  thoughts 
and  instincts  visible,  it  was  to  colour  that  they  turned  when  they 
first  endeavoured  deliberately  to  feed   tlie  ineradicable  human 
appetite    for    })eauty,  and    as  a   result    of   this   supremely  long 
acquaintance   with  oiir  most  intimate  moods  and  emotions  Paint- 
ing has  earned  the   right  to  approach  us  on   terms   of  peculiar 
friendliness,  to  speak   to  us  in  a  language  unusually  comprehen-  tfik  snoh- 
sible  and    familiar.      \o   art   is   humaner  than   she,   no   art   less  '"•"'"nes-s 
artificial.      And  yet,  in   spite  of  this^  she  has  hitherto  displayed         '   '    " 
the  most  remarkable  reluctance  to  join  in  the  enthusiastically 
democratic   movement  which   has   lately   been  so  splendidly  in- 
spiring the  efforts  of  all   her  daughters.     The  democratisation  of 
Literature, of  Music,  of  the  Drama,  i.s,  of  course,  one  of  tiic  root- 
characteristics  of  the  modern  world.      Never  before  have   books 
been    so   cheap,  so   numerous,   so    accessible  ;  never   before    has 
Music  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  workers, 
or  the   Theatre   touched   them  at  so  many  points,  so  vitally  and 
continuously.      But  in  the  midst  of  all   this  sj)lendid  and  eager 
humility  l*ainting  has  thus  far  maintained  a  (lej)l()rable  attitude 
of  hauleur.      .She  has  refused  to  take  pari:  in  the  movement,  has 
refused  to  step  (•omj)anionably  down  into  the  strong,  vital  turmoil, 
the  friendly  hiiggcr-niugger,  of    the  world  of  connnon    men   and 
everyday  problems  and  activities,     i'lvery  townlet  has  its  theatre 
— every  theatre  its  gallery  ;  a  hundred  sorts  of  instruments  carry 
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the  seeds  of  the  worlds  l)esl 
music  into  every  eott.iiie  kitelien 
and  suburban  parlour  in  the 
land;  and  "the  poor  man,  as 
Kuskin  says,  "  may  read  his 
Dante  and  his  Homer"  when 
!ie  will.  But  althoui:;h  your 
l)uteher  or  your  bank-elerk  mav 
thus  freely  hobnob  with  Men- 
delssohn. Sliakesj)e{ire,  Bunyan, 
Tolstoy,  Dumas,  he  has  been 
liiiidlv  excluded  from  the  far 
Iriendlier  and  less  difficult  circle 
which  includes  Rembrandt  the 
miller's  son  and  Turner  tlie 
barber's.  .Jan  Steen  the  tavern 
keeper  and  Murillo  tlie  lover  of 
be<i<rar-bovs :  for  Paintinij  has 
laid  a  strict  and  hauixhty  cm- 
l)ar<ro  on  the  movements  of  all  her  ambassadors.  As  Michael 
An_i;elo  was  once  com})elled  by  the  arro<rance  of  Pietro  de  Medici 
to  mould  one  of  his  statues  in  snow,  so  all  these  nien  have 
hitherto  been  forced  to  j)ul)lish  their  superbly  hinnan  messages 
in  editions  limited  to  a  solilarv  co|)y  *,  and  if  here  and  tlure  a 
llolman  Hunt,  rebellinu^  a<.'ainst  the  restriction,  has  slrumilcd 
generously  to  increase  liis  authence  by  j)roducing  replicas,  he  has 
oidy  done  it  by  spilling  the  strength  that  ought  to  iiave  been 
used  in  writing  se(juels  — as  though  Sliakcspeare  had  set  himself 
to  copy  out  Othello  instead  of  creating  K'ni^i  Lrar.  And  as  for 
the  diligent  copies  mule  bv  lesser  nien  the  second  editions  of 
Velascjue/  which  the  pedestrian  hand  of  Jones  attempts  to  issue 
— why  even  they  have  not  oidy  been  far  too  few  to  be  of  any 
great  service.  Ihcy  haxc  also  in\ariably  been  guilty  of  eertain  of 
the  vices  which  pirated  editions  ahvavs  possess.  "All  copies 
are  bad,"  wrote  Kuskiji  in  his  forthright  fashion,  speaking  im- 
patiently of  such  j)atient  efforts,  '*  all  copies  are  bad  :  because 
no  painter  who  is  worth  a  straw  vwv  tnll  copy.  He  will  make 
a  study  of  a   pictme  he  likes,  for  his  own   use,  in   his  o^^u  way  ; 


THE    PHOTOGRAPHS    FUTILITY 


but  he  won't  and  cant  copy. 
Whenever  you  buy  a  copy^  yon 
buy  so  much  misunderstanding 
of  the  original  and  encourage  a 
dull  person  in  following  a  busi 
ness  he  is  not  fit  for,  besides  in- 
creasing ultimately  chances  of 
mistake  and  imposture,  and  far- 
therinff  as  directly  as  money 
can  farther,  the  cause  of  igno- 
rance in  all  directions.  You 
may,  in  fact,  consider  yourself 
as  having  purchased  a  certain 
quantity  of  mistakes  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  your  power,  being  en- 
gaged in  disseminating  them." 
So  that  the  impasse  seemed 
quite  hopeless,  the  tyranny  in- 
destructible. \^,  on  the  one 
hand,  you  employed  flesh  and 
blood  to  make  your  copies,  the  result  was  either  a  gross  waste  of 
genius  or  a  dismal  "  farthering  of  the  cause  of  ignorance  in  all 
directions."  If,  on  the  other,  you  relied  on  mechanical  reproduc- 
tions, vou  had  to  be  content  with  monochromes,  ))hot()graj)hs, 
autotypes,  j)hotograyures — mere  shadows  of  the  original — flowers 
without  perfume — ill-translated  poems.  For  however  perfect 
the  j)hotograph  may  be,  its  lack  of  colour  spells  tlu;  lack  of  full 
tiiree-fourths  of  tiie  original's  beauty  and  vigour.  It  is  no  more 
pos'ible  to  see  tlie  surge  and  splendour  of  Turner's  Poli/- 
plirtiiiis  in  a  photograph  than  it  is  possible  to  convey  the  rc.il 
rliNthm  and  passion  ot  KIgar's  "  Pomp  and  Circumstance,  "  scored 
for  the  full  orchestra,  on  a  tinkling  cottage;  piano.  I'oor  Jones's 
copy  is  little  more  than  a  parody  :  the  camera's  but  a  pale  and 
broken  <cho. 


.   Tin:  I'HiNci:  OF  ()i{an(;i:-Nassai: 
Van  Dyrk 
( In  the  Hermitage,  St.  IVtersburg) 
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Iinunired,  then,  in  tlnir  private-  galleries,  or  lodged  in  great 
colleetions  freely  accessible  oidv  lo  those  whom  a  happy  accident 
has    planted    at    their    doors,    the    rich    and    jovial    utterances    of 
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[\\c  world's  inorr  (Icniocratio 
ailists  are  tlitis  luld  i-i<;i(lly 
apart  from  llic  lives  tlicy  were 
meant  to  hearten.  Kven  the 
humblest,  most  humdrum,  man 
in  ]'!,n^land  ean  aeiiieve  com- 
panionshij)  with  Shak.esj)earej  or 
Chopin,  or  Shelley — with  the 
men,  that  is  to  say,  who  dreanu-d 
remote  dreams  and  saw  un- 
earthly visions,  who  heard  sound- 
less voices  and  set  down  super- 
human thouiihts  in  words  that 
no  mere  mortal  ever  had  the 
i;it"t  ot"  usin<r  ;  hut  only  ti)e 
wtaltiiy.on  the  one  hand,()rtiie 
fortunate,  on  the  other,  ean  en- 
joy the  d.iilv  company  of  Rey- 
nolds, or  Rembrandt,  or  Ronniey 
-of  the  men.  that  is  to  say,  who  loved  above  every thi]ii»  the 
simple  visible  world  of  trees  and  hills  and  houses — who  made 
reality  tlieir  ideal,  who  ''did  not  waul  the  eonslellat  ions  an\ 
nearer,"  but  who  were  content  siniplv  to  celebrate  the  taniiible 
beauty  of  common  worldly  thin i:;s.  Ilumanilv  has  been  iiiven 
the  run  of  all  the  heavens  and  hells  of  Dante;  but  it  has  been 
ruthlessly  barred  from  enterin<r  the  (juiet  country  lanes  of 
Constable.  .Milton  s  archan<;els  and  .Sliakespeare's  marshalled 
kin<ijs  are  our  obedient  ministers;  but  the  meek  and  iiomely 
peasantfolk  of  Millet  have  been  rinj^cd  jealously  about  by  a 
hauLfhtx  and  iinincible  decree. 


No.  o.   J.Ai>\    ll\Mii.i<>\      l;<'iiiii<ii 
( Fn  tin'  National  (iallcrv.  London) 


§  II 

.\nd  all  t  his  exeepljonal  aloofness  has  been  the  nu)re  disastrous 
because  the  yreat  picture,  far  more  than  the  o;reat  book,  or  tlie 
oreat  |)lay,  or  the  orc^at  symphony,  is  a  thinir  that  nnist  be  lived 
with  on  terms  of  tile  utmost  familiarity  before  it  will  consent  to 
deliver  its  message  or  exercise  its  pecidiar  magic.  ^ Ou  may 
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read  your  Tolstoy  or  your  Spencer  i 
in  the  house  of  a  friend,  or  at  a 
pubHc  reading-room,  or  from  a 
borrowed  book  ;  and  although 
you  may  never  see  the  printed 
words  again,  the  strength  and 
the  knowledge  they  contained 
will  have  passed  vitally  into  your 
life.  Sittins:  in  a  great  concer!: 
hall,  again,  the  presence  of  a 
thousand  other  listeners  need 
never  disturb  you  :  your  share  of 
the  feast  is  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  presence  of 
other  diners.  And  in  the  thea- 
tre, of  course,  that  same  '^  spirit 
of  multitude  "  is  one  of  the 
dramatist's  chief  aids;  whilst  the  ^'o-  ^-  T"eI-^i  ghingCavaliek-//^/.- 
measure  of  his  play's  real  virtue  is  ^'"  the  Wallace  Collection,  Loudou) 
exactly  its  wilhnn;ness  to  yield  vou  all  it  has  at  the  first  and  sole 
embrace.  IJut  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  rich  pleasures  w^hich  the 
great  men  of  the  world  have  enveloped  in  })igment  and  prisoned 
in  golden  frames.  Tiiere  is  no  instant  ravishment  possible  here  : 
possession  is  ten  points  of  the  law.  "A  ])icture,"  says  Stevenson,* 
•'  is  a  quiet  companion  of  your  leisure,  one  of  those  quiet  figures 
who  sit  and  smoke  oj)posite  you  till  you  seem  to  exchange  thoughts 
witli  them  by  somctliiug  like  mental  transference."  These  pat- 
terns of  woven  colour  and  line,  indeed,  are  hieroglyphs  whose 
great  meaning  may  be  read  ordy  when  you  cease  to  strain  after  it, 
when  you  begin  to  treat  them  witli  the  affectionate  carelessness 
you  reserve  for  constant  and  fannliar  things.  They  nmst  be 
admitted  to  the  private  recesses  of  yom-  life — tiiey  must  be  placed, 
as  e({uals,  among  your  trivial  household  gods,  l)efore  they  will 
consent  to  deliver  their  message.  1  liey  arrogantly  insist  on 
good    fellowship,  they  proudly  demand  to   l)e    iunublcd.      I'islab- 

*  K.  A,  M..  not  II  »h*Tl  FiOiiis:  In- of  wiiom  llciil«'\  li:is  uritlrii  ili;i|  "  he 
w:i-*  :i  far  ran-r  M|»irit.  a  far  inorf  hoariiig  aii<l  inoii-  iMi'-on.iI  ^rmius  lli.-in  his 
faiiioiiM  coiiHJii.'' 
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lislit'd  ill  a  snl)ml)aii  sitlinn"  iv  om, 
that  friend  of  kiii<:;s,  \'elas(|noz, 
would  certainly  l)e<^in  to  speak 
to  you  with  the  elocjuent  frank- 
ness of  a  friend.  Proudly  en- 
throned in  a  })ul)lie  gallery  lie 
can  oidy  offer  chill  formalities. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least 
fanciful  about  this  :  it  is  a  ])lain 
human  fact.  None  of  us,  if  ^^e 
^|)eak  with  absolute  honesty,  can 
deny  that  we  ex})erience  a  certain 
sense  of  dissatisfaction,  a  certain 
feelinjj  of  inadecjuacv,  \\hen  we 
enter  anv  of  the  <xreat  official 
collections.  We  have  come  pre- 
j)ared  to  receive  some  j)rof()uiid 
mysterious  benefit,  or,  at  the 
least,  to  enjoy  some  delicate 
delights.  W  ise  men  have  told 
lave    w  ritten    in    their    books   about    ''  the 


Madonnas  of  Uaphael— how  motherly!  and  the  Sibyls  of 
Michael  Annelo — how  majestic  I  and  the  Saints  of  An<(elico 
liow  pious!  and  the  (  herubs  of  (orregfrio — how  delicious  !  " 
Hut  beneath  llie  canvases  themselves— surroinided  by  the 
monotonous  unreality  of  the  musty  painted  leagues  —  with 
chamber  opening  out  of  cliamber,  and  staid  officials  stalking  or 
slumbering. and  other  disjiirited  visitors  wandering  and  whisj)ering 
among  the  chill  echoes— all  that  noble  rhetoric  and  those  fine 
vague  expectations  seem  jiarticularly  unable  to  justify  themselves. 
We  feel,  somehow,  as  though  all  these  Madonnas  and  Cavaliers 
were  looking  down  ujion  us  w  ith  a  kind  of  fidcd  contempt.  .  .  . 
Well,  oidv  b\  fanjiliarity  can  you  hope  to  destroy  that  contempt. 
Oiilv  by  treating  them  off'-handedly  can  you  break  do\\n  that 
dej)ressing  hauteur.  ''  Much  more,"  says  Huskin.  in  one  of  the 
Kssavs  in  winch  he  dreams  of  a  time  when  pri\ate  possession  of 
great  pictures  will  be  |)()ssil)le,  "  much  more  is  always  discovered 
in  an\  work  of  art  bv  a  person  who  has  it  perpetually  near  him 
() 
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than  by  one  who  only  sees  it 
from  time  to  time  "  ;  and  that 
"'much  more'  of  which  he  speaks 
is  nothing  less  than  the  un- 
fathomable gulf  ^vhich  separates 
sheer  boredom  from  enthusiastic 
pleasure.  Not  one  of  these 
priceless  achievements  can  pos- 
sibly benefit  the  beholder  as 
l^ermanently  and  profoundly  as 
it  has  the  power  to  do,  until  it 
becomes  an  object  as  trite  and 
well-beloved  as  his  favourite 
pipe.  When  we  have  Rem- 
l)randts  in  cottage  kitchens  and 
Leonardos  in  Suburbia — then, 
and  only  then,  will  painting  be 
in  a  position  properly  to  exer- 
cise on  oiT  behalf  the  stupen- 
dous powers  with  which  she  has  been  entrusted  and  by  right  of 
whose    jxjssession  she  has  always    demanded  our  absolute   and 


Xo.  6.  Mrs.  Siddons — Gahi.'^l/oroiifjh 
{ In  the  National  Gallery,  Loudon) 


unremittinjj  homage. 


SCIENCK 
TO  THE 
RESCUE. 


§  III 


"  Kembrandts  in  cotta<re  kitchens  —  Leonardos  in  Suburbia  "  : 
that  sounds,  no  doubt,  like  a  madly  impossible  ideal.  And  yet 
tliat,  very  exactly,  is  just  what  we  may  now  look  forward  to.  For 
we  are  crossing,  at  the  present  instant,  the  boundary-line  of  a 
new  era.  Science — that  arch-eneniy  of  exclusiveness — lias  once 
more  come  to  the  assistance  of  humanity,  has  revealed  to  us  yet 
another  fabulous  secret,  has  shown  iis  how  I*aintingmay  be  forced 
to  Hing  wide  the  doors  that  have  hitherto  been  barred  so  invin- 
cibly;  and  tlie  world  now  stands,  in  relation  to  the  treasures 
l)eyond,  precisely  where  it  stood  in  relation  to  the  treasurers  of 
literature  when  the  erection  of  (axton's  press  in  the  fifteenth 
century  set  Dante  and  Homer  free.  At  last  and  irremediably, 
the  ancient  spell  lias  been  broken.  A  new  range  of  pleasures,  a 
new  and  suprcnjcly  powerful  means  of  self-development,  now  lie 
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at  the  disposal  of  Kveryniaii. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  the  most  vivid  and 
most  easily  eomprehensihle  of 
all  the  forms  in  which  human 
u  isdom  has  expressed  itself  will 
come  into  vital  contact  with 
those  of  us  for  whom  it  was 
intended.    .    .   . 

It   is  a  prodi«iious  revolution, 
big^  with   incalculable   readjust- 
ments ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is, 
like  all  really  fundamental  revo- 
lutions, the  organic  outcome  of 
a   lone;  series  of  efforts,   makes 
its    successful    accomj)lishmcnt 
only    the    more    startlin<r    and 
dramatic.       For    manv    decades 
now,   in    a   thousand    Juiropean 
laboratories  and  ateliers,  painters  and  cliemisls  and  craftsmen  have 
been  toilini^  to  brinii;  it  about — have  been  probini^  the  secrets  of 
colour,  conductini>;  strange  exp<'riments,  ])ressin<r  from  process  to 
process,  striving  in  all  manner  of  sid)tle  and  elaborate  ways  to  dis- 
cover the  key  that  would  fit  the  imj)lacal)le  lock.     Hut  the  results 
of  their  efforts  were  always  so  desj)erately  unsuccessful  that,  in 
stead  of  suggesting  that  the  great  day  was  aj)proaching  when  tlw; 
door  would    be  forced  to  yield,  they  seemed   merely  to  confirm 
one  s  belief  in    its   utter  invulnerabilitv.      Crude  copies  of  "  old 
masters" — harsh  and  dissonant   afiairs  that  grotes{juc!v  maligned 
the   originals     were    fVoin    time    to    time    produced    and    passed 
about  the  world  :  nnich  to  the  bewildered  disap|)ointment  of  those 
who  had  listened  hinigrily  to  all  the  fine  talk  about   the  majesty 
of  Michelangelo's  siinls,  the  motherliness  of  Raphael's  madonnas. 
'Mf   tliis   is    your    'old    masters.'"    said    liveryman   disgustediv, 
"  I  prefer  to  stick  to  Punch  and   John    Hassall.      If  this    is  what 
you  call  '  high  '  art,  give  me,  by  all  means,  Mow.'  "      (ireat  paint- 
ings, in  consequence,  have  passed  in  .some  degree  under  a  cloud 
of  popular  tnisfrust  ;   whilst  among  the  cognoscenti,  aniong  the 
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lucky  few  who  kneM',  from  jier- 
sonal  exjierience.  all  the  real 
viiiour  aiul  beauty  of  tlie  orioiii- 
als,  the  mechanical  reproduction 
ill  colour  became  a  thing  to 
regard  with  frank  disdain  and 
enmity.  And  it  is  accordingly 
tlie  huge  unconcern  of  tlie  many 
and  the  active  hostility  ot  tlie 
few  that  the  new  discovery  will 
have  first  to  dissij)ate  before  its 
human  value  Avill  begin  to  be 
realised. 

But  that  it  will  dissi})ate  them 
—  and,  c  ninaratively  sjieaking. 
dissipate  them  with  great  swift- 
ness— the  extraordinary  infalli- 
bilitv  of  the  new  process  leaves 
no  room  for  any  doubt.  .  .  .  Into 
tlie  technical  details  of  tlie  discovery,  into  any  description 
of  the  way  in  which  it  lias  suddenly  brought  together  into  one 
masterful  recipe  all  the  separate  inconclusive  efforts  which  so 
many  nanieless  workers  have  left  despondently  behind  them,  the 
present  writer  will  not  now  attempt  to  enter.  For  one  thing, 
certain  stages  in  the  process  are  secret  stages:  for  another,  it 
depends  for  its  last  perfections  upon  a  certain  delicate  flexible 
alliance  between  human  fingers  and  fine  machinery  vviiich  it 
woidd  be  impossible  rigidly  to  defitie.  But  its  discoverer  is  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes  himselt  an  artist  of  exc('))tionaI  distinction — 
a  world-wide  tnivellcr  too,  a  famous  connoisseur,  a  life-student 
of  j)ictiM'es,  and  already  very  v'vidly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  not  oidv  as  a  painter  in  his  own  right,  but  as  the  chief 
confidant  and  companion  o(  the  greatest  of  all  artists  since 
\'elas(jue/ :  its  main  principle  is  a  remarkably  perfect  interweav- 
ing of  hinnan  j-nergics  on  the  one  hand  and  exquisite  niachinery 
on  the  other  ;  and  the  residt  of  this  marriage  is  a  |)rol)ably  unex- 
amph-d  Cfunbination  of  the  sensitiveness  and  ductility  of  flesh  and 
blood  with  the  mechanical,  unw.ivering  accuracy  of  steel. 
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Hilt  alth()ii«;h  it  would  ho  ditfi- 
cult  to  (Icsc-ribc  the  suhtlctics  of 
llu-  ]mH-ess  itself,  the  hist  result  of 
it  eaii  he  sunnmd  up  as  preeisely 
and   eoneiscly  as  a   uiathenialieal 
f(juatiou.      'rhe    o))jeetive    'M'    all 
these    efforts,  the   ideal  uhieh  all 
tlu'se  workers  have  het-n  studying 
to  attain,  has  been  the  indclinite 
nudliplieationof  the  uniciue  uiira- 
(■ulousori<rinal,so  that  eaeh  stroke 
of     Turner's     brush,     Whistler's, 
(  („()ts,  will  equally  jrlorify  just  as 
nianv  eanvases  as  humanity  eares 
to  aecept.     Well,  call    this   ideal 
:;    and    let  .r   be   the  niiraeulous. 
nrioinal   and  //   Mr.  Meni)es'  new 
proeess.     Tlu'n,  with  absolute  in- 
iallibililv 

A-   +    1/   =    -. 
k-ast   what    sort  of   picture  .r  may 

;   "a  ;r,X.L' ,,:.»!'  a   -.!.■..   n..  changes  it   .n..t  inevit- 
has  l)(.t  n  m.iui.  indefmab f  ma«;ic,  the  incal- 

'"S'';:u:;;r;:;;:.^t;:Vi:ti:'l.:!;ha^^ 

[:;,:;n:i  u;r>0  •■>  ''e.n.aing  physical  law,  with  the  .ere  .nateva. 
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It   does    not     matter   in    the 
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accessories  first  touched  by  the 
painter's  hand.     Each  of  the 
blank    cardboard    oblongs 
treated    by   Mr.    Menpes    be- 
comes, in  fact,  a  kind  of  magic 
mirror — differing    from    other 
mirrors  only  in  this,  that   the 
perfect   reflection   it    contains 
is  prisoned  there  fadelessly  for 
ever,     "The  more  subtle  gra- 
dations of  tone  and  colour,  the 
texture   of  canvas   and   paint, 
the   luminous  transparency  of 
the  half-shadows,  the  sonorous 
dej)th   of  the    deep   shadows,  >^-^^  j^^ 
the  crisp  accents  of  the  high 
lij^hts — evervthinjj  is  rendered 
with  astounding  accuracy"  confessed,  with  a  kind  of  rueful,  un- 
willing enthusiasm,  one  of  the  best  known  of  living  critics,*  when 
he  was  shown  some  of  the  first  results;  and  another  of  iMigland's 
most  sensitive  and  eclectic  writers  and  connoisseursf  (another, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  discerning  few  whom  earlier  experience  of 
colour  reproductions  had  pledged  to  a  previous  hostility)  testified 
publicly:^:   about  the  same  time  to  the  extraordinary  faithfulness 
with  which   "the  luminous  softness  and  the  mellowed  tones,  the 
very  brush  marks,  the  cracks  and  skin  of  paint  and  texture  of  the 
canvas"   were  repeated  in  Mr.  Menpes'  facsiiriiles.      It  would  be 
easy   to   multiply  similar   attestations :   to  quote    the  Pa/l  Mall 
(ia'j'ttc'.H  critic,  to  whom  the  perfection  of  the  mirroring  a))peared 
"uncanny";   or    'J'hc  Spca/icr'.s-,   who    considered   it  "one  of    the 
wonders  of  the  age,   ...   so  faitiiful   that  an  expert  would   not 
know  copv  from  original  without  miinitc  investigation  "  ;   or  '/'/tc 
H'orhl.s^who  found  each  reflection  "  faultless  in  the  rendering  of 
till-  more  subtle  colour  pass;iges,  the  artist's  actual  brushwork,  the 
iinpasto  of  the  paint,  the  grain  of  the  canvas."    .    .    .    Hut  indeed 
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it  is  not  iu'('(.'ssar\  to  do  so. 
The  fact  is  too  sinipK'  .ind  too 
obvious  to  rtMjiiire  any  licap- 
in<»'  uj)  of  testiiMonit's*^  and 
asseverations.  And  if  tlu'se 
(flotations  are  influded  Iutc 
it  is  nu-rely  for  tlie  purpose  of 
slio>vint»  that  tlie  active  hosti 
lilv  of  tlu'  few  (which  formed, 
as  we  ha\  e  seen,  one  o'  tlie  two 
main  ohstack's  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  i^olden 
aire)  is  already  l)ein^  rapidly 
transformed  into  enthusiastic 
friendliness. 

W  hat,  therefore,  must  next  be  overcome  is  the  second  of  those 
two  chief  obstacles  the  (juiescent  apathy,  namely,  of  the  lari^er 
public  :  •iiid  of  active  antipathy  and  (piiescent  apathy  the  latter 
is  probably  the  more  difhcult  to  rout.  For  the  first  can  be  con- 
verted into  allciiiance  by  merely  provinj;  the  faithfulness  of  the 
reproduction  ;  that  point  lirndy  established,  his  own  personal 
experience  of  the  strenL:;th  and  healini^  to  be  obtained  from  the 
oreat  oriiiinals  drives  home  to  the  eoiuioisseur  in  an  instant  the 
tremendous   huuian    importance  of  the  achievement.       IJut   the 

*  One  otluT  cpisod*'  thrrc  is,  however,  wliicli  sliould  not,  if  only  for 
ainust'int'ut's  sake,  hv  allowed  to  jiass  unchroFiiclcd.  Anotlier  eininent 
l>rrs<)ii  (whose  naiiie  it  woidd  be  inconsiderate  to  disclose,  hnt  who  is  well 
known,  l)oth  in  Knroi)e  and  Aincrica.  as  anthoi-,  editor,  and  prol'essional 
asthete)  was  nnsnsi)ectin;rly  adnntted  to  Mr.  Menpes' work-room  soon  after 
the  tirst  tests  had  l)een  sneeessfidly  carried  ont,  but  bi'fore  the  news  of  the 
discovery  had  been  allowed  to  transpire  ;  and  f(Kuid  himself  (a])i)arently) 
in  the  i)re.><enee  of  the  half-dozen  pictures  which  form  the  cream  of  En^jland's 
most  famous  public  collection.  The  sternest  and  least  remitting  censor  of 
the  ways  of  our  ctu'ators,  his  indijrnation  at  once  tlamed  up  superbly.  '*  On 
whos«>  authority  were  these  six  pictiu'es  loaned  simidtaneously  .'  NVhat 
ri:,'lit  had  any  ten  i)ound-a-week  otlieial  to  r(»b  the  ))ulilie  of  its  pleasures  in 
this  wholesale  way  .'  Wh.y  should  the  nation's  <;alleries  ])e  rilled  in  (»rder 
to  hel|)  Menpes  to  carry  on  Ids  tupjienny-lia'penny  experiments  .'  .  .  ."  It 
took  ai<  explanation  of  the  v(,'rv  lengthiest  sort  to  ])revent  him  deluging  the 
Tress  of  Europe  and  America  witli  some  of  liis  cliaracteristic  denunciads. 
T2 
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great  public  has  no  such  personal 
experiences  to  thrill  it ;  its  know- 
ledofe  of  ''  old  masters  "  has  been 
limited  to  that  musty  dispiriting 
hour  spent  in  a  chill  gallery,  and 
to  those  grotesque  parodies  which 
Mr.  Menpes'  well-meaning  precur- 
sors so  distinctly  laid  before  it ; 
and  before  it  lends  its  support  to 
the  new  movement  it  must  be 
convinced,  not  only  that  the  re- 
production is  a  .perfect  one,  but 
also  (and  chiefly)  that  the  original 
lias  any  particular  definable  value 
for  it  when  it  has  been  rei)roduced. 
It  is  a  situation,  in  fact,  even  in  this 
particular,  precisely  analogous  to 
that  which  Caxton  had  to  face  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  not 
the  scepticism  of  tlie  scholars  that 

hindered  the  distribution  of  the  new  advantages ;  for  a  prac- 
tical demonstration,  a  printed  sheet  or  two,  a  brief  outline  of  haukieh. 
the  sim])licity  of  the  new  j)r()cess,  were  sufficient  to  make 
enthusiasts  of  every  one  already  aware  of  tlie  huge  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  literature.  Poor  Caxton's  difficulties  began 
wiicn  he  tried  to  convince  the  unlettered  people  of  his  day 
that  this  new  invention  meant  a  ))rofound  revolution,  an  inestim- 
able erdargement,  of  tln-ir  ))ersonal  private  ways  of  thinking 
and  working.  Naturally,  they  simply  shrugged  their  shoulders 
sceptically.  1  I»ey  had  never  ])0ssessed  a  book,  they  iiad  })erhaj)s 
never  even  handled  one,  and  the  idea  that  wisdom  and  laugiitcr 
and  romance  could  be  enclosed  in  a  little  bundle  of  be-scribblcd 
j)archment  seemed  merely  fanciful.  And  it  was  therefore  only 
after  an  interval  that  seems  to  us  now  at  once  trajjic  and  ludicrous 
that  mankind,  like  an  incredulous  licir,  consent(Ml  to  make  use  of 
its  colossal  heritage. 

A   similar  dclav,  no   doubt,  mii^l    be   cvpcclcd  now;    l)iil    it   is 
perhaps     not     too    nnidi    to    believe    tjiat     llie    seej)t  icisni    of   om* 
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tweiitietli-cenlmy  jniblic  is  sonie- 
wliat     less    obslinato     than     the 
see})lieisni   of    tlie   Middle   Aijes. 
It    is    certainlv   a    delay,   at    all 
events^     whieh     every     wise     or 
liinnaue   observer    will   desirt'   to 
reduce  as  imieh  as  possible.     Not 
even    the    most    iinai>inative     of 
those    who     stood     at     Caxtoiis 
elbow,  watehing,  on  the  eve   of 
that   other  ij^reat  revolution,  tiie 
first    frail    sheets    Hutterin«jj    be- 
neath   the   presses,   could    have 
possibly  envisioned    the    })orten 
lous     reorganisation     of    society 
that   was    then    l)eginnin«jf — the 
ullcrly     different     aspects     into 
which    those     little,    s(jueakin<r, 
creakin<r    levers    were     crushin<; 
tlic  entire  world      t!ie   extraordinary  human   liberties  that  were 
beint;;    conferred     by    the    damp,    blotched    sheets    themselves  ; 
and    it    is    ])erha])s    ecpially    impossible    for    us    to-day,   standinjjf 
at    Mr.    Menpes'    elbow,  to  (ieeij)her  the  ultimate  residts  ot"  his 
invention,  to  tell    what    will    be    the    final   individual   and   social 
eflects  of  the  revolution  it  ushers  in.      Hut  we  can  see  enouiih  to 
make  us  supremely  anxious  that  it  may  proceed  with  .'dl  |)ossil)le 
speed.      We  know  enouj^h  about  tlie  cH'ects  of  j^reat  art  to  make 
anv  ))ublic   inditterence  seem  intolera!>lv  and  trajL;;ically  perverse. 
'■  Life  witiiout  Art  is  briitalit  V,'    cried  the  wisest  and  sineerest  ot 
nineteenth-century  hinnanitarians  ;  and    if  the  absence  of  «xreat 
art  from  connnon  lives  seemed  to  him  then,  in  those  pre  Menjx's 
days,  so  disastrous  and  hideous  an  evil,  how  much  more  appallin<; 
and  unbearable  nuist   it  seem  to  us  to-day,  when  the  absence  is 
no   longer  inevitable — when,   indeed,   the   divorce   can    only   be 
perpetuated  bv  deliberate  carelessness  and  apathy  r 
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§  IV 

To  the  task  of  breaking  clo\vn 
that  apathy,  accordiiiiily.  it  is 
needful  that  we  sliould  all 
address  ourselves.  How  can 
tliat  best  be  done  ?  There  are 
several  ways,  of  course  ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  j)erha])s  the 
honestest  and  most  satisfactory 
is  to  set  out.  quite  clearly,  with 
out  rlietoric  or  bombast,  just 
exactly  the  practical  personal 
advantages  ^vhich  the  actual 
possession  of  a  piece  of  great 
art  may  be  expected  to  confer. 
Hitherto,  naturally  enoi)gh,the 
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plain   man    has  demanded   no  such   matter-of-fact  specification,   what  is 
There     was     never     any    occasion.        To    speculate     about     the  ''"^  *^""*^ 

•11  1  i.  r"   1  •  \r     ^  1  •  ,    .        OF  GOOD 

possible  advantage  or  havnig  a  \  eiascjuez  hangnig  over  his  vinv 
dining-room  mantelpiece  would  have  seemed  to  him  an  abject 
waste  of  time;  for  it  was  the  ])lacid,  settled  conviction  of 
every  one  of  us  that  a  \'elas(juez  over  his  mantel})iece  was  as 
unlikely  a  phenomenon  as  a  tiger-haunted  tropical  jungle  in 
the  midst  of  his  back  garden.  When  he  heard  silver-tongueil 
a-sthetes  singing  the  praises  of  the  Old  Masters,  he  listened  with 
respect  ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  cross  examine  them. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  the  urgency  of  their  hosannas  impelled 
him,  as  we  have  .seen,  to  j)av  a  visit  to  .'^^ome  official  galiery,  or  to 
invest  in  some  desp.iir-producing  copy ;  with,  as  we  have  also 
noticed,  dej)lorable  r<'sidts.  If  he  were  of  a  healthily  in{le|)en(lent 
disposition,  he  decided  thai  the  hosannas  were  a  mere  affectation. 
If  he  were  an  agreeablv  modest  person,  he  decided  that  he, 
personally,  was  unworlhv  of  (ireat  .Masters — that  his  nature  was 
ijnres|Kiiisive  to  art  ;  and  he  probably  spent  a  good  many  unhapj)y 
hours  brorxling  forlornlv  over  his  degenerate  condition.  W  hilst, 
if  he  were  a  smug  and  a  self-deceiver  (the  only  other  alternative), 
he  pretended  that   he    too   felt   spiritually  exalted — irritated    his 
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iVit'iuls  aiul  (Itjirissi'd  liis  wife  hy 
post iirini;'  soiiltully  in  Irnnt  of" 
his  p.irodv  of  Holliin'lli  aiul 
la\islilv  niis(ju()lc(l  "  Modem 
I'aiiittTs"  in  a  v('al•llini,^  aiui'mic 
\oicc'.  .  .  .  Jiut  ill  no  case  >vas 
the  ifsult  encouraginij. 

And  partly  as  a  consccpicncc 
of"  lliosi'  rt'siilts  tlu'  professional 
w  liters  and  talkers  alx  mi  I  pictures 
saw  nexfr  the  least  m'ee^sit\■  lor 
translaliiiij,'  their  hosannas  into 
tile  lani;iia<:;e  of  the  plain  man 
and  his  friends.  I'here  was.  alti  r 
all,  no  partienlar  reason  why 
they  should.  A  ureal  pieiiire 
\vas  a  remote  thini;' — an  cx- 
ehisive,  monopolised,  ])rieeless 
thini;'     and  the  ap))ropriate  lan- 
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<^na<;e  in  which  to  discuss  it  or  to  describe  it  was  therefore  a 
i»  remote  exchisive  lan^iiaiic,  a  diction  hushed  and  j)recious. 
I'Aamine  where  you  will  the  utterances  of"  the  wise  men  of"  the 
world  rei;ardin^"  the  masterjiieces  of"  paintini;",  and  you  will 
inevitably  find  a  curious,  other  worldly  inflation,  a  rosy  ya<»ue- 
ness,  a  lavish  use  of  rhetoric  and  sum))tuous  troj)Cs.  Hui  you 
will  ne\(.r  find  them  defining;  .Art's  advantai>'e  in  the  char  j)ro- 
saie  everyday  terms  in  which  the  advantaf^es  of  a  new  breakfast 
f"o()d  are  proclaimed,  or  the  human  value  of  a  new  kind  of  bicycle 
declared,  or  the  benefit  of  leamini;  l)ook-keepin«r  made  clear, 
^'ou  turn  to  \  ictor  IIut;o,  for  instance  (and  he  was  no  mere 
dilettante),  and  "  .Vrt,  '  you  find  him  solemnly  assiiriiii;  the  jilain 
man.  ''  .\rl,  on  the  sole  condition  of  beiiii;'  faithful  to  its  law. 
beaut  V,  ci\  discs  maid^ind  1)\'  its  own  j)()wer.  even  without  in- 
tendin<r  it,  even  in  spile  of  its  intentions  ""  :  which  certainly 
sounds  remarkably  impressive,  but  which  does  not  do  nnich  to 
convince  a  practical  man,  ]ivin«j^  in  a  world  inhabited  chieHy  by 
landlords,  tax  collectors,  and  seliool-bills,  that  a  Wdascpn-z  above 
ins    mantelpiece    is  i^oini*;   to   be  worth    the    twelve-and-sixpence 
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asked  for  it.  It  is  the  same 
throughout.  '^'Art,"  says  Goethe, 
^' is  but  form-iioing  "  ;  "Art/' 
savs  Tolstoi,  ''is  nothing  but  the 
infection  by  one  man  of  anotlier, 
or  of  others,  with  tlie  feelings 
experienced  by  the  infector  "  ; 
*•'  Art,"  says  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
"'  is  an  incarnation  of  beauty  in 
Hight  from  soul  to  soul"  ;  "Art/' 
says  Ruskin  (yes,  even  Ruskin — 
staunchest  of  all  fighters  for  the 
establishment  of  Art  as  a  practi- 
cal utensil  in  the  hands  of  prac- 
tical men — he  who  urged  so 
often  and  "  with  all  distinctness 
possible"  that ''its  main  business 
is  service  in  the  actual  uses  of 
daily  life"*),  ''Art/'  said  he 
too,  even  when  he  desired  to 
be  tersest,  "is  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  a  great  soul."  km.n 
'•  Soul/'  '•  beauty,"  "  beauty/'  "  soul  "  :  pick  them  irom  where  *■•  "  *^ 
}"ou  please,  all  the  established  definitions  will  be  found  to  have 
succmnbed  to  the  convention  of  noble  vagueness.  Morris  strove 
to  escape  it,  but  never  wholly  succeeded  ;  in  spite  of  his  Socialism, 
liislionesty.  Ids  simplicity,  ids  street-corner  speeches,  the  hushed 
accent  and  the  ethereal  metaphor  kept  creeping  into  his  elo- 
quence. And  in  the  heart  of  om-  own  time,  on  the  ver}^  brink 
of  the  new  era,  the  most  vehement  anti-sentimentalist,  anti- 
romanticist,  anti-rhetorician  that  Britain  has  ever  produced  (we 
refer  of  course  to  Mr.  (icorge  Heniard  Shaw)  still  finds  it 
impossible  (f>r  judges  it  needless)  to  Ibrsake  entirely  the  old 
sweet  jargon  of  sublimities  and  abstractions. 

'•  Tluf  claim  of  art  to  ^)^^r  respect  luu.^'t  .•'tuiMl  <»r  I'.-iil  with  tli<;  v.ilidity  df 
itH  prctciiHJoiif*  to  cultivate  and  refine  onr  Kennes  and  faculties  ntitil  stn-iiif;, 
heurin*^.  feeling,  Mmelli?i;r,  and  t:i-tin;r  Ix-r-oTue  lii;rlily  c.onHcioiis  and  criti("ii 


No.  IG.    roUTRAIT  OF  MlSS   IJo\VJL,r..S 

Ii'(i/no/(Is 
I  III  the  Wallace  Collection,  London) 


♦    C'/'.  *•  be<;ture.s  on  Alt  /  jj  I  Ki. 
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acts  witli  us,  protestinj;  vehemently 
njrainst  ugliness,  noise,  discordant 
speeeli.  frowsy  clothinjr,  and  foul  air. 
and  taUinjr  ket'U  interest  and  pleasure 
in  beauty,  in  music,  and  in  tin;  open 
ail-,  i)e.-i(les  mai<in,ir  us  insist,  as  neees- 
.-ary  lor  comfort  and  tleceney,  on  clean, 
wholesonu',  lianilsome  fabrics  to  wear 
and  utensils  of  tine  matei-ial  and  el»'- 
uant  workmanship  to  handle.  Further, 
art  should  reline  our  seii^e  of  character 
and  conduct,  of  justice  and  sympathy, 
irreatly  heiirhteidufr  our  self-Unou- 
ledire,  self-control.  i)recision  of  action, 
and  consich'rateness,  and  maUinir  us 
intolerant  of  baseness,  cruelty,  injus- 
tice, and  intellectual  superliciality  or 
vulirarity."  * 

In  iU  a(]miral)]c  particularisa- 
tioii  (d  the  personal  benefits  to 
he  ijained  hy  the  a\era>;e  niorlal, 
that  definition,  indeed,  i^et  s  (loser 
to  the  sort  of  j)raetieal  specifica- 
tion we  iiave  in  mind  tiian  any- 
thin<r  written  l)y  the  {esthetes 
who  preceded  Mr.  Sliaw ;  hnt  in  spite  of  its  author's  nrircnt 
democracy  and  fanatical  devotion  to  cold  connnon  sense,  tiiere 
is  still  to  he  found  in  its  '^refine  our  sense  of  eharaeter  and 
conduct,"  its  ''intolerant  (d"  intelleetual  superficiality,"  a  very 
distinct  echo  of  "the  nohle  attitude  and  the  thrillini;-  voice,"  t 
whi(  h  (i()ethe,'l'olstov,  Huiio.  Burke,  and  all  their  leilow  |)sahnists 
eonsidered  suitable  ami  sufficient. 
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And  that,  after  all,  is  oidy  riyht  and  proper  ;  for  it  is  oidy  now, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  eentinT.  that  *'the  nohle 
attitude  and  the  Ihrillinir  voice  "  have  become  nnsuital)le  and 
insufficient.       Ililhcrto    the    main    business    of  the    writer  ai)oul 


*  In  the  iKdoi-ious  letter  to  LUi.vfi/.  New  \'(iik,  July  27.  I8I'.">. 
Aniif!  a/ifl  fhr  Man.  Act  III. 
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Deriding  roLvrriiMis 
Turner 
(In  the  Xatioual  (ialleiy.  London) 


pictures  has  been  to  celebrate 
as  beaiitifnlly  as  possible  the 
charms  of  a  remote,  mysterious 
Princess.  But  the  Princess  is 
no  longer  remote  and  mysteri- 
ous.  She  has  been  released 
from  the  encliantcd  prison. 
She  has  come  down  to  our 
workaday  world.  And,  like 
a  wholesome  yoiin<r  woman 
eager  to  place  her  talents  at 
the  disposal  of  humanity,  she 
is  anxious  to  be  eni^aged  as  a 
domestic  servant.  The  task  before  the  twentieth-century  writer, 
therefore,  is  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  plain  :  he  must  attempt  to 
set  out,  in  cold,  clear,  businesslike  terms^  the  character  and 
qualification  of  this  would-be  ''  general."  Only  by  so  doing 
will  lie  ever  persuade  the  plain  man  to  employ  her.  The 
assurance  of  a  Ruskin  that  a  certain  picture  is  undoubtedly 
"the  beautiful  exj)ression  of  a  great  soul"  may  induce  hin)  to 
agree  to  his  Government  paying  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  secure 
it ;  but  it  would  certaiidy  never  persuade  him  to  ])art  with 
l^.v.  6d.  in  order  to  secure  the  same  picture  for  himself. 
"  Beautiful  expression  of  great  souls  "  don't  appeal  to  him  as 
articles  of  domestic  furnitiu'e  ;  beautiful,  mysterious  I^rincesses 
may  make  perfectly  abominable  servants.  And  the  rhapsodical 
songs  that  were  so  nice  and  aj)pr()priate  before,  have  now  become 
the  very  worst  sort  of  testimonials  with  which  to  provide  this 
young  woman  in  search  of  a  situation. 

.So  let  us  attemj)t,  in  this  j)amphlet;  to  draft  something  more 
fitting.  Let  us  devote  its  remaining  pages  to  an  outline  of  the 
main  domestic  duties  which  this  escaj)ed  Princess  is  pre|)ar( d  to 
undertake—  and  which  (as  is  believed)  her  peculiar  talents  and 
constitution  enable  her  to  carr\  out  more  perfeetlv  th.ni  anv 
other  servant  anywhere  procurable. 


Tin:  NEM' 
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And  really,  wIrii  the  task  is 
actually  laced,  the  diHiculty  is 
not  so  much  to  discover  her  ex- 
ceptional capacities  as  to  decide 
which  of  them  are  tlie  most 
important.  She  has  so  many 
talents  :  for  domesticated  pic- 
tures of  the  greatest  kind  can 
do  any  number  of  thin<i!;s  of 
which  the  second-rate  picture  is 
utterly  incaj)al)le,  'I'hey  can 
u^ive  us,  for  example,  the  ])lea- 
sure  we  jjet  from  a  well-told 
story.  They  can  i;ive  us,  a^aiu, 
on  even  the  wettest  and  coldest 
(lay,  the  warm  thrill  of  (lcli«;hl 
we  all  <ret  from  seeino-  a  bit  ol" 
sun -saturated  countryside.  They 
can  introduce  us  to  a  new  circle 
of  friends — gracious  and  cheerful 
i(  folk  every  one  jolly  l'..ni»lish  children — peasant  folk  from  S|)ain 
dear  old  ladies  from  Holland— soft-eyed  Italian  women  trans- 
lormed  into' lovely  Madoinias  by  the  mere  fact  of  motherhood, 
riiev  can  exercise  our  iniai^ination  by  showing-  us  tliese  new  I  liiniis. 
bv  iii\  ini;  us  an  inlirest  in  oilier  faces  and  scenes  than  tliose  o("  our 
own  iitlle  jxriod  :  and  the  business  utility  of  the  ima<.iinat  ion,  its 
hu«rt'  \aliu'  as  an  asset  in  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  is  a 
thinn-  which  we  are  only  now  just  bcijfinnin/L!:  dindy  to  perceive. 
Hy  holdir.n;  constantly  before  our  eyes,  too,  at  least  one  familiar 
article  arranm-d  with  absolutely  flawless  taste  -colours,  lines, 
and  masses  all  harmonised  with  supreme  skill — it  inevitably  and 
unconsciously  educates  what  we  call  "our  taste";  and  "to 
teach  taste,"  as  somebody  has  very  wisely  said,  'Ms  inevitably  to 
foiin  character."  .  .  .  And  there  already,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a 
fairly  imposinn;  list  of  homely  benefits. 

Hid  thai  list  is  by  no  means  a  complete  one;  and  in  order  that 
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this  testimonial  may  not  become 
over-wieldy  we  had  better  resort 
to  some  form  of  tabulation.  Let 
us  classify  the  innumerable  quali- 
fications which  remain.  Let  us 
tie  them  uj)  in  bundles  labelled 
with  the  })articular  human  need 
or  characteristic  which  gives 
them  their  practical  human  im- 
portance. And  then  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  give  concrete  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  these  various 
duties  are  fulfilled. 

§  VII 


Xo.  2(1.  I'oKiuArr  oi'  3Ii!s.  Siddons 

Sir  T.  Lmcreiice 

( In  the  Xiitional  Gallery,  London) 


Now,  there  are  three  of  these 
human  characteristics  ;  and  the 
first  of  them  is  the  fact  that  the 
mere  sight  of  a  piece  of  manual  dexterity  aUvays  fills  the 
spectator  with  a  tonic  sense  of  enndation — sometimes  conscious 
— often  quite  unconscious.  Kv(n'ybody  who  has  seen  that  great 
master  Cinquevalli  knows  the  feeling.  Everybody  who  saw 
Mile.  Genee  before  America  snatched  her  from  the  J'anpire 
must  have  felt  it.  And  everybody  who  has  lived  in  the  same 
room  with  a  really  great  ])icture  (a  second-rate  picture  doesn't 
produce  it  at  all — any  more  than  a  second  rate  juggler  or  a 
poor  ballet-dancer) — growing  every  day  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  miraculous  deftness  and  rightness  of  every  touch  on  the 
canvas,  cannot  fail  to  feel  it  too,  or  to  sinudtaneously  receive,  at 
the  sight  of  these  things,  a  challenge,  and  a  proof,  and  an  ideal. 
V(ni  wordlessly  resolve  to  acce})t  the  first,  to  take  courage  from 
tin-  second,  to  acconij)lish  the  third.  The  deftness  and  dexleritv 
of  tlie  feat  prov(jke  a  kind  of"  wholesome,  uin'ealised  mimicry. 


HUMAN 
I.AM    M  M- 

UEU  om:. 


And  the  second  of  these  human  characteristics  is  tln^  fact  that 
although  life  is  in  reality  a  very  exciting  and  roniantic  afhiir, 
habit   has  a  way  of"  blurring  its  colours,  didling  its  poetry,  and 
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Icaviiii:;  lis,  as  Stevenson  said, 
"all  (Irowsini;;  t()<>etlier  in  liie 
middle  of  (lod  s  heaiitifid  and 
wondeifnl  universe."  It  is  one 
of  the  eliief  values  of  i^reat  art 
that  it  ean  supply  an  antidote  to 
this  trai^ie  hypnotism.  It  can 
•'shake  people  out  of  their  in- 
dilferenee  and  forei'  them  to 
make  some  eleetion  in  tiiis 
world,  instead  of  slidin*;"  dullv 
torward  in  a  dream."  It  ean 
restore  the  colours  and  the  frag- 
rance, tune  uj)  our  ner\c's  to  con- 
cert-])itch,and  make  every  hreatli 
we  draw  and  every  step  we  take 
a  nleeful  and  tonic  advent in"e. 


.Vnd  the  last  ot  these  natural  laws  is  that  w  Inch  has  decreed  tiiat 
Innnanity  should  he  ahle  to  enjov  a  still  finer  and  stranger  sort 
of  romance,  a  still  deeper  and  stahler  sort  of  pictures(|ueness,  than 
even  the  romance  and  picturescjueness  of  reality.  It  is  the  power 
to  respond  to  that  capacilv  whicli  forms  the  most  precious  and 
uincjue  of  great  art  s  gifts.  Just  as  the  master  dramatist  comj)resses 
nito  the  three  hours'  traffic  of  liis  play  an  intensity  of  sensation 
unprovided  by  a  dozen  lifetimes — ^just  as  the  master  builder  em- 
bodies in  a  cathedral  na\e  a  consummation  of  all  the  beauty  of 
curve  and  vista  and  tendril  which  is  begun  but  never  c()mj)leted 
in  the  aisles  of  Nature's  forests  so,  too,  out  of  his  handful  of 
coloiu'ed  earths,  the  master-painter  carries  uj)  to  entirely  ])erfect 
heights  the  broken  rhytlnns  and  contours  of  the  actual  world  about 
him.  lie  finishes  Nature's  tentative  design.  La  vie  ('(^np/rnic/t/airc 
—  so  some  one  has  defined  the  art  of  poetrv.  It  aj)plies,  how 
nmch  more  f(»rcefully,  to  this  visible  art  of  j)ainting.  I-'or  there, 
in  life  s  own  chosen  language  of  curve  and  colour,  you  will  find 
evolution  anticipated,  earthly  beauty  perfected,  and  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  glowing  serenely  over  a  world  iu\v 
built  and  faultless.  .  .  , 
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§  VIII 

So  much  for  our  tabulation. 
Let  us  now  endeavour  (since  we 
are  writing  for  practical  people 
face  to  face  with  a  real  life 
opportunity  of  testing  these  ad- 
vantages for  themselves)  —let  us 
now  endeavour  to  give  a  series 
of  simple  practical  illustrations 
of  the  way  in  which  each  of 
these  three  duties  is  actuallv 
fulfilled.   ... 

And  which,  of  the  seven-and- 
twenty*  masterpieces  already 
democratised,  shall  we  select 
for  the  initial  demonstration  ? 
Shall  it  be  made  by  Franz  Hals' 
Cavalier  (No.  4) — that  lovable 
braggart  whose  lace  and  slashed 
sleeves  seem  to  glitter  like  an 
onset  of  elegant  swords — or  by  Bellini's  austerely  smiling  Doge  actrkssor 
(No.  K)  in  his  robe  of  tapestried  bronze  }  Siialfit  be  Mrs.  Sid-  ^>  ^«*>^na  v 
dons  as  Gainsborough  saw  her  (No.  ii)  —  a  blue-garbed,  high  bred 
lady,  remote  and  acjuiline.^  or  as  she  aj)peared  to  Lawrence 
(No.  20) — honiely  and  adorable  as  our  own  Ellen  Terry,  with  eyes 
that  look  haj)pily-wistful  beneath  a  dark  tangle  of  cap-crowned 
curls.'  KoHHiey's  Parson's  I)ai/(r/tl('r  (No.  14)  would  serve  our 
j)urp(>se,  too;  and  so  would  \'an  Dyck's  Williavi  II.  (No.  'J); 
and   so    would    the    San   Sislo   Madonna  of  Raj)hael  (No.  tiil) — to 

•  It  i-  iiit«T«'Stitif5  to  iiott;  tliiit  tin;  cstimattMl  \;iliie  to-day  of  the  twciity- 
Wfven  originals  I- ov<;r  ()ii<;  Million  Stcilin;:.  Only  l)y  tiic  arm  of  anotlicr 
Napoh'oti.  willing  to  ravajr<;  all  Kuroin;  to  found  a  second  liouvrc,  conlil 
th«'y  all  })*■  ]tv<miiU\  siinnltaneonsly  to;r»'tln'r  into  a  sinjrl*'  ;;all<'ry.  Atnl  yet. 
iw  a  r»r«iilt  of  Mr.  .Menprs'  di>cov<Ty,  any  hoMsclioldf-r  in  ISritain,  sini])ly 
)H'(;aiiM«;  h<;  llvi's  in  tli*;  twiMit iftli  centm'y.  <'an  iian;;  tlx-ulioji-  niillioii- 
\K}HUiW  Worth  of  luxury  and  wi.sdoni  (tli*;  visihli*  fpitonx;  of  tin;  pas.sion  and 
kiiowledK^  of  th«i  whole  of  huiiiankind;  in  a  single  room  of  Ills  house,  at  th«! 
cost  of  three  five-pound  notes  I 
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ji.iint    ihr    rii'li    l)lii<-    of    w  liose 
r()l)i-    a    ihousaiicl    Italian    skirs 
imist     havf    yic'lcU'd    tiuir    in- 
Irusfst    colour.    .    .    .    Hnl     |>i  >*- 
haps,  aflt  T  all.  llif  riuhl  to  t  lu- 
ll,moiir  ri'sls  \\\[\\  Nmnhcr  Oiu- 
and   sine/  Nunilx  r  One  haj)- 
pcns  also  to    1)1-    llial    "•  dearest 
|)rt    of    an     l'ai_u-lish    ^ii'l,"    Sir 
.losluia  IJevnolds's  ./iT''  of  Inno 
,,■//(■(■      \s\\\.    no     daintier     and 
more    deli^btfid    dcnionstralor 
eoidd  })()ssil)ly  he  desired. 

It    is    douhly    desirahle,    in- 
deed ;    for  tiie  Age  of  Itnioccmr 
has    not    only    bei-n    described 
hv  Unskin,*  he  has  also  spoken 
of  the   physical    maij^nelisui   ot 
its    sheer    craftsmanship  ;    and 
AvlieneverUuskin  speaks  plaiidy 
c,t'    nhvsieal    sensations    there    is    need     to    add    nothin-    more. 
-The'uork    of   ..ther   -real    men."    he  says,    -is    hidden    n.    lis 
^vonderfulness-yo^    cannot    see    how     it    was    done.       Hul     m 
Sir  Joshua's   there    is    no    mystery  :    it    is    all   ama/ement.      No 
(Hiestion    hnt    that  the  touch    was    so    laid;    onlv     that    it    could 
llave    been   so  laid    is  a   marvel    for  ever.      So   also    there    is   no 
painliim-  so   majestic  in  its  sweetness.      He    is   lily-sceptred  :    his 
power  i,lossoms'l)ut  burdens  not.     All  other  men  ol  equal  di.unily 
naint    more    slowlv:    all   others  of  equal  force  paint  less   li.uhlly. 
Tintoret  lavs  his  line  like  a   kin-  markin-  the  boundaries  ot  con- 
rred  lands  ;   but  Sir  .losliua  leaves  it  as  a  summer  wind  its  trace 
a  lake:    he   could    have   painted   ..n  a   silken  veil,  where  il  lei! 
free,  and  not  bent  it. 

*  -11ns  .lran>i    p.-t  <.r  an   Kurdish   '/nV  lu'  says  ..f  it    -  with  tin-  liltlr 
„rl  of  lovHv  hair  un(l..r  her  car.'      An,l  ajrain,  more  jjenrraliy.  ';  no  HusIm-.I 
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„ or  fro<t.Ml  t'iss,..  that  rv.-r  fad.-.l  in  nijrht  wind  is  so  ten.l.-r  as  shr  ;  no  1 
,„nv  r..a<h.  no  lin.  m.asnn.  what  is  in  hor  so  jxra.amis  and  so  fair       Let 
!„;.!    move  softlv-itself  as  a  si.irit  ;  for  this  is  Life  of  which  it   tone 


line 
tlie 
hes 


the  imairery, 
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Xot  anotlier  phrase  need  be 
added.  Almost_,  from  the  mere 
words  aloiie^  it  is  possible  to 
feel  the  infection  of  those  im- 
ponderable flakes  of  pigment — 
orange  and  rose  and  amber — 
lying  there  so  perfectly,  still 
fresh  as  when  they  fell.  And  if 
the  bare  description  of  the  deft, 
adroit  drift  of  them  can  so  stir 
and  stimulate  the  senses,  how 
curiously  profound  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  daily  presence  of 
the  miracle  itself  1  Light  as  the 
brush-strokes  themselves,  but 
just  as  assured,  all  that  strong 
daintiness  would  breathe  softly 

into   the   current  of  one's  life,      Xo.  21.  I'kinx  kss  .Makgauita  .maiua 
colouring   it  unconsciously,  Velasquez 

sweetening    it    subtly,    effloresc-  ( in  the  Louvre,  Paris) 

ing  again  in   numberless  tranquil    perfections.      And  always,  as  hevnoldss 
one  felt  the  tender  provocation  and   challenge,  Reynolds's  own  ^'^'^'''*'" 
niodcstlv  arroiC'int  words  would  rini>'  in  ones  ears:   ^^  All  things 
are  possible  to  well-directed  labour.'' 

§  IX 

So  much  for  our  new  servants'  first  special  talent.  Let  us  now 
consider  her  second. 

"  Light — dew.s — breezes — blooms — freshness:"  so  Constable 
once  defined  his  aims  ;  and  when  he  wrote — of  a  canvas  by 
Huvsdael — ''  It  is  so  true  and  fresh,  brisk  as  (•hanij)agne  :  a 
shower  has  not  long  passed,"  lie  franu-d  a  (lescrij)tion  that  would 
fit  any  nunii)er  of  his  own  nioist,  fVagraiit  landscapes.  It  applies 
very  pcrleclly,  at  any  rate,  to  his  'I'ltc  Ilni/  l\'(t'ni  (No.  I  I),  with 
its  clouds,  its  river,  its  liaj)py  wet  winds,  its  earthy  tang  and 
freshness.     And  it  would   be  an   easv  task  to  show  how,  in  this, 

^  7  1 

the  .sheer  veracity  of  his  visimi,  the  fidelity  of  his  brush,  and  his 
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own     ahoinuliiijj:    joy     in     siuipK- 
Nature,  liave  made  it  |)ossil)le  lor 
him  to  destroy,  on  our  behalf  as 
well,  tlie  evil  hypnotism  of  habit  ; 
to    tear    the    l)aiida_<;es    from    the 
eves  of  those  of  us  who  look   on 
eommon    ^rass   and    trees    phleg- 
matieally,  wbo  demaiul  abnormal 
mountains  before  we  ean  pereiive 
romanee,    and     mildewed    insani 
tary  cottaj^es    before   we    ean    be 
thrilled  by  i)icturesqueness.      He 
irjves     us     here     nothin<^    but    a 
connnonplaee    eorner    of   n    com- 
monplaee    En«j:lish     eountryside ; 
iiothini;-  im))ressi\e   lias  ])een    in- 
Irodueed,    nothinir    everyday    ex- 
eluded;  and  yet  no  one  privileged 
to    live   with   it   awhile    ean   ever 
look  on  mere  fields  and  trees  and 
clouds  a.uain  with  the  old  dull  habituated  eye;  every  acre  of  the 
honuliesl   count rvsidc  will  take  on  a  new  sionificanee. 

And  whilst  'J'/ic  Ilai/  Haiti  can  thus  disclose  the  essential 
beautv  of  the  sim|)lest  countrv  scenes,  such  a  picture  as  Rem- 
brandt's rnrlrail  of  a,,  Old  Jjidif  (No.  9)  lias  ecpially  the  power 
to  transform  even  the  drab  wavs  of  the  city  into  romantic  and 
i)iotures(pie  processions.  Study  it  for  a  little,  and  the  dim  soft 
beauty  of  the  liomelv  face  will  be  revealed  to  you  :  you  wdl  learn 
to  read  the  chronicles  of  pain,  of  .rladness.  of  old  -riefsand  joys, 
left  in  the  shadows  of  the  ])uckere(l  underlids  and  in  the  lines  ot 
the  tired,  tender  brow.  You  will  catcli  a  ^dimpse  of  old  happen- 
i„j.s,  old  romances  ;  the  wonder  and  the  stran^r^ness  of  Life  will 
sti^'  vou  afresh  ;  vou  will  see  that  even  tlie  scars  that  its  cruelty 
Irav'cs  are  alwavs  beautiful,  and  even  the  shadows  that  come 
with  its  ebb  have  their  own  (piicl  loveliness  and  jH'ide.  Vou  will 
learn,  too,  from  the  tinv  l)leats  of  the  white  lawn  rufl  (i)amted  so 
truthfully  that  vou  can  almost  hear  its  pleasant  rustle),  how  the 
touch   of'  light  makes  the   homeliest   thin.<r  supremely  beautiful. 
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You  will  begin,  in  short,  to  see 
the  world  as  clearly  as  Rem- 
brandt saw  it  ;  and  to  see 
the  world  like  that  is  to  pos- 
sess the  secret  of  perennial 
happiness.  There  is  no  more 
drowsy  boredom  possible 
thereafter.  The  prose  of  the 
world  turns  to  sheer  poetry 
at  your  approach  ;  the  com- 
monplace becomes  romantic. 
Like  a  siiip  passing  through 
tiie  night,  you  move  about 
the  world  in  the  centre  of  a 
transforming  radiance.  For 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  yom* 
life  you  see  Actuality  as  it  is 
—  simple  Men  and  Women  as 
they  really  are — and  you  find 
it  all  astonishingly  good. 


No.  20.  SiK  Waltku  Scott — lldibnrn 
(Private  Owner,  Edinl)iirgb) 


And  that  is  the  Princess-servant's  second  great  practical  talent : 
the  ability  to  polish  up  the  tarnished  old  world  of  which  you 
have  grown  so  tired,  until  it  shows  its  real  design  and  colour. 
Her  last  gift  is  yet  more  wonderful  ;  for  by  using  it  she  can 
create  in  addition  to  transforming — make  ))oetry  out  of  a  pinch 
of  nothing — and  give  you  a  brand-new  world  infinitely  brighter 
and  more  aUuring  than  even  your  polished  old  one.   .   .    . 

Let  us  see  iiow  she  performs  this  astonishing  task.  Let  us 
watch  her  doing  it  in  Turner's  Ulysses  Dciidintr  Pohiplicniiis 
(No.   18). 

••  1I«'  jiaintM  irioniitaiii  Jiiid  .~<;a  as  itfiiil^iaiidt  paiiit*.-*!  iiiini.'iiiit y,  with 
the  Haim;  >'c\\\\A\\ri-v-(\\ut  solidity  of  anatomy  firmly  {^rasped,  tJic  smimc 
wary,  infinitely  ff«'xihl»;  han<l  for  form,  so  that  tin;  oyc;  xv,  surprised  and 
HatJKfit'd  by  every  toiu-h  ;  the  j^ame  rifdi  hcantifid  pastf-H  of  paint.  Ilnid  or 
'  fhort  '  aM  the  texture  <jf  tlu'iitrs  demands  :  the  same  infinity  in  siiri|tlieity, 
HO  that  we  can  watch  tlie   eluKive  pattern   in   the-  coilin;;  ol    his  waves  elos«' 
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like  it  tiiiu'  and  y«'l  t'sra|ir  and  con- 
tinue like  inovinjx  natnio.  even  as 
one  can  watch  fur  a  mornin;:  tlie 
trr()win<r  of  the  feature  out  of  a  face 
in  Kenilirandt's  portraits.  As  Keu)- 
brandt  tlie  face  of  a  man.  so  Turner 
l)aints  the  side  of  a  ship  or  of  a  hill 
with  an  aspect  of  drama,  of  lonir 
snilerinjr.  of  nmch  livin;;  under  the 
visit,  till'  \vel]in<j-out.  the  majestic 
benediction  of  light." 

So  says  Mr.  1).  S.  MacColi, 
at  once  the  most  brilliant  and 
rt'a'^()^able  of  living  llnglish 
critics. 

"  1  have  {riven  fifteen  years  (»f  my 
life  to  ascertain  that  Turner,  of  whom 
you  liave  known  so  little  while  he 
was  livinjj  amonj;  you,  will  one  day 
take  his  jjlace  besidi'  Shakesiteare  and 
\'ci-ulam  in  the  annals  of  the  li^ht  of 
Kmrlaiid. 

■■  Ves  ;  beside  Siiakesi)eare  and  Vi-rulam,  a  third  >tar  in  that  cenlral  con- 
>tellation,  round  wliich,  in  the  astronomy  oi  intellect,  all  other  stars  mak(^ 
their  circuit.  By  Shakespeare  humanity  was  unsealed  to  you  ;  by  Vendam 
i\\r  />ri/H'i/>/rs  ofNatiU'e,  and  by  Tin-m-r  her  as//crf.  All  tliese  were  sent  to 
unlock  om-  (tf  the  -rates  of  li<rlit.  and  to  unlock  it  for  the  first  time.  I'ut  of 
all  the  tliree,  thouirh  m)t  the  greatest,  Turner  was  the  most  unprecedented 
in  his  work,  i.acon  did  what  Aristotle  had  attempted  ;  Siiakes|>eare  did 
l)erfectly  what  .Kschvlus  did  partially;  but  n(»ne  before  Turner  had  lifted 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  Nature;  tlu;  majesty  of  the  hills  and  forests 
had  received  no  interpretation,  and  the  cl(»uds  passed  unn-corded  from 
the  face  of  the  heaven  which  they  adorned,  and  of  tin;  earth  to  which  they 
nduistered." 

So  said  .lolin  Huskin.  who  despised  many  of  ll»c  uocK  whom 
Mr.  MacC  oil  worships— who  worshipped  many  ijods  wlnun  Mr. 
MacColl  decries. 

We  mav  take  it.  tlu  n.  on  Die  streiii^lh  ol' two  swell  vehement 
attestations,  that  Tinner  was  a  man  of"  supreme  jrenius — that  he 
was  a  man,  that  is  to  say,  overhrinmiinr^  'Aith  ])nre  vitality — 
charged  in  an  abnormal  (hgrce  with  the  essential  Life  force  ol 
the  World.  We  may  also  lake  it  that  this  pictnre  of  his  (*' its  sky 
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beyond  comparison  the  finest  that  exists  in  his  oil  paintings  ") 
is  one  of  the  supreme  expressions  of  his  Ufe — that  the  Workl- 
Energies  which  were  concentrated  so  exceptionally  in  him, 
found,  in  this  picture^  one  of  the  completest  outlets,  one  of  the 
most  adequate  physical  embodiments,  they  have  ever  been  able  to 
achieve.  It  is,  that  is  to  say,  the  epitome  of  an  epitome  :  the 
distilled  and  concentrated  essence  of  already  extraordinarily  pure 
and  concentrated  Vitality.  What,  in  consequence,  do  we  find 
that  it  is  able  to  do  ? 

We  find  that  it  can  arouse  emotions  that  no  mere  normal  piece 
of  Nature  ever  can  arouse.  We  find  that  the  senses,  in  its 
presence,  are  thrilled  by  a  new  commotion — that  the  eye  begins 
to  enjoy  a  happiness  more  perfect  than  it  has  ever  found  in  the 
outer  world  of  actuality — that  a  strange  exaltation  and  pride 
seem  to  possess  the  spirit.  Sunlight  and  moonlight  commingle 
in  this  j)icture,  and  forms  and  colours  uncountable  ;  there  are 
waves  and  forests — mountains,  far  towns,  and  glad  sea-shores  — 
all  the  ripe  phenomena  of  Nature.  The  proud  glee  of  the 
modern  world  is  reflected  in  it,  and  the  dark  terror  of  the  ancient ; 
and  strange  symbols  torn  from  old  legends  intermix  with  bright 
reflections  of  the  living  world  of  to  day.  But  out  of  this  glut  to  in. 
of  universal  signs  (all  their  contradictions  merging  in  one  huge  <«|"'Asi; 
utterance)  Turner  has  contrived  something  wholly  unprecedented.  ,.>]pr(;y^^ 
Wresting  secret  after  secret  from  Nature  and  gigantically  recom- 
bining  them,  lie  grew  god-like  in  creativeness.  (iod-like,  he 
gives  you  emotions  you  never  possessed  before;  god  like,  he  calls 
into  l)eing  a  new  range  of  responding  faculties.  Me  adds  to  the 
l)readtl)  and  dignity  of  your  life  —amplifies  your  intellectual 
stature  — develo})s  that  in  your  nature  which  otherwise  would 
have  lain  wastefully  inert.  Mystics  in  the  old  days,  as  we  know, 
acrpiircd  strange  powers  by  fasting  and  reverie — by  exposing 
themselves  to  rare  and  essential  emotions.  Well,  by  passing 
info  tfHK'h  with  this  strange;  reservoir  of  W Orkl  l^nergv,  l)y  drink- 
ing from  this  ))hial  r)f  essential  \  ilality,  W{;  too  can  add  sonielhing 
more  of  fulness  ant!  n);istery  to  our  lives,  we  too  can  develop 
deep  eapaeities,  otherwise  hidden  and  unguessed. 

Does   there  seem    something    bizarre   in   such   a  statement  as 
this  .^     l^oes  it  seem   uncanny   and    inconceivable    that   a  little 
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s(]iiart'  of  paiiilod  r.i<;  slioukl  l)c  a  receptacle  for  actual  X'itality  ? 
Does  it  seem  laiitastic-  to  assert  that  lliis  \'itality  can  l)e  tapped 
at  will  can  be  poured  into  our  own  lives  can  he  trausnuited 
there  by  the  alcheni\ of  our  bodies  into  concrete,  useful  thinu^s  — 
into  houses  and  furniture  and  real  estate  and  Continental  trips 
and  solid  worldly  success?      Does  it? 

If  it  does,  it  is  not  because  the  statement  is  made  fancifully, 

but  because  it  is  made  prosaically— because,  for  the  first  time, 

we  are  tryin«r  to  translate  old  sublimities  into  practical  worldly 

speech.      'J'he  belief  that  «rreat  art  can   so   transmit  \'itality  is  as 

old  as  art  itself.      Wise  men   down  all  the  centuries  and  in  every 

hind  have  proved  and  accepted  it ;   a'sthetes  in  "  noble  attitudes 

and  with  thrillin«r  voices"    have  reiterated   it;   tiie  treasuries  of 

nations  have  been  rifled   because  of  it.      Hear,  for  instance,  how 

CENTiKiF.s-  one  of  the  wisest  of  all  I'.nolishmen,  a  man  of  exceptional  sanity 

CKHTin        .1,1(1    precision   of  mind    and  wrilin.L'"  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 

^'^'^^  teenth   cenlury,  restates    the    ancient    truth.      }  le  is  speakin<r  of 

another  of  our  twenty-seven  —  Leonardo's  Ln  (Hocoudn  (No.   17)  : 

••  \Vr  :ill  know."  \\v  says  (and  tli.-  passage  which  the  words  usher  in  is  the 
iimst  perfect  pifce  of  pnise  ill  the  KiijjMsh  ton^nie  *),  "  we  all  know  the  face 
and  iiands  of  the  liL'nre,  set  in  its  marlde  diair,  in  that  ciniue  of  fantastic 
rocks,  as  in  somr  faint  liirht  nnd.T  sea.  Perhaps  of  all  ancient  pictnres 
time  has  chilled  it  least.  .  .  .  The  i)resence  that  thus  rose  so  stranfrely 
beside  the  waters  is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways  of  a  thousand  years  ni.-n 
had  come  to  desire.  Here  is  the  head  upon  which  all  *  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  com.-,'  and  the  evclids  are  a  little  weary.  It  is  a  beauty  wrou<;ht  out 
from  within  upon  the  flesh,  the  depo.sit,  littlr  cell  l)y  cell,  of  stran^'e 
thouirhts  and  fantastic  reveries  and  ex<inisite  jiassions.  Set  it  f<»r  a  moment 
beside  one  of  those  (Jreek  <;oddesses  or  ])eantiful  w.-men  ()f  anti«piity.  and 
how  would  thev  be  troubled  by  tins  })eauty,  into  which  th.-  s(.ul  with  all  its 
maladies  has  passed!  All  tlie  thoUL'hts  and  ex|)»Mienee  <.f  the  world  have 
etched  and  monhh'd  there,  in  that  wliieh  they  have  of  power  to  reline  and 
make  expressive  the  outward  form,  tlie  animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of 
Rome,  the  reverit?  of  the  Middle  .\<res  with  its  sjiiritual  ambition  and  imajfi- 
native  loves,  the  return  of  the  Pafjau  world,  the  sins  of  the  Horgias.  She 
is  older  than  the  n»cks  amon-r  which  she  sits;  like  the  vampire,  she  has 
been  dead  manv  times,  and  learned  the  secrets  of  the  jrrave  ;  and  has  been 
a  diver  in  deeji"  seas,  and  keeps  their  fallen  day  about  lier  ;  and  traflieked 
for  stran^re  webs  with  Kaslern  merchants  :  and.  as  beda,  was  the  mother  of 
Helen  of  Troy,  and,  as  Saint  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary  ;  and  all  this  has 

*  'The  lienais.sance."      T-y  Walter  I'ater. 
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been  to  her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  it  has  moulded  the  changing  lineaments,  and  tinged  the 
eyelids  and  the  hands.  The  fancy  of  a  perpetual  life,  sweeping  together 
ten  thousand  experiences,  is  an  old  one  ;  and  modern  thought  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  humanity  as  wrought  upon  by,  and  summing  up  in  itself,  all 
modes  of  thought  and  life.  Certainly  Lady  Lisa  might  stand  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  old  fancy,  the  symbol  of  the  modern  idea." 

§  XI 

"  The  embodiment  of  the  old  fancy,  the  symbol  of  the  modern 
idea."  We  mi^^ht  well  end  with  just  those  words;  for  not  only 
does  the  Lady  Lisa,  La  Gioconda,  perfectly  embody  the  old  belief, 
and  perfectly  exemplify  its  truth — holding  immortally,  for  our 
use,  as  in  a  coloured  precious  casket_,  so  rich  a  share  of  the  Energy 
that  raced  burningly  through  men's  veins  at  the  Renaissance  ;  but 
she  might  serve  as  well  for  a  symbol  of  the  romantic  destiny  of 
our  new  Princess-servant.  All  down  the  ages  the  rumours  of  the 
La  GiocoJuUis  beauty  have  been  borne  disturbingly  about  the  privilkge 
wr)rld  ;  inscrutal)ly  smili?ig,  and  witli  softly  folded  liands,  slie  has  present 
watclied  the  generations  sweeping  })ast  her,  singing  great  songs 
in  her  honour,  weaving  fair  legends  for  her  name.  Gold  has  been 
poured  out  ceaselessly,  blood  lias  been  spilt  on  her  behalf, 
em|)erors  have  fought  for  her  possession;  ironically  smiling  and 
with  placid  fingers  she  has  watched  the  walls  of  the  palaces  in 
whicii  they  housed  her  crumble  and  fall  away.  And  now,  at 
last,  she  has  forsaken  palaces  for  ever.  At  last  the  legendary 
face,  eyes,  and  lips  so  many  poets  have  dreamed  of  and  sung  to 
but  never  been  j)rivileged  to  see,  pass  out  into  the  oj)en  world, 
and  move  wonderfully  within  sight  —  within  touch^nay,  even 
witliiii  actual  possessifjii  — of  the  iuimblest  man  of  us  all.    .   .    . 

"  The  embodiment  of  the  old  fancy,  the  symbol  of  the  modern 
idea;"  ves,  we  could  wish  to  end  with  those  words:  for  the 
nmsic  they  bring  to  a  close  has  the  j)ower  to  suggest,  far  more 
perfectly  tlwin  any  words  of  ours,  the  strangeness  of  this  third 
of  the  gifts  of  great  art,  the  worth  and  the  wonder  of  its  stored 
vitality,  the  preciousness  of  its  ability  to  transfer  that  vitality 
to  living  beings,  t<i  create  new  forms  of  hinnan  emotion,  novel 
Mid  lovely  eliaraeteristies.      And   yet,  just  because  it  can  suggest 
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these  tilings  so  well,  one  word  more  iinist  be  added.  The  very 
fineness  of  that  verbal  music,  the  very  pricelessness  and  mystery 
of  this  power  of  great  art,  may  i)erhaps  arouse  the  lear  tliat 
only  the  hypersensitive  and  exotic  few  can  hope  to  enjoy  its 
beneHts  That,  above  everything,  is  a  fear  that  must  be  erusiied. 
That,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  superstition  that  must  be 
uprooted.  Just  as  nu)ch  as  the  first  and  the  second  of  art  s 
great  practical  gifts,  this  last  supreme  power  may  be  employed 
bv  Kvervman  to  invigorate  and  enlarge  his  lite.  It  is  true  that 
only  the' very  greatest  art  possesses  this  power.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  on'ly  the  very  greatest  art  is  cc-rtain  to  be  understood 
and  admired  by  cultured  and  uncultured  alike.  -  Knlirely  first- 
rate  work,'  sax's  the  wise  and  humane  thinker  whose  words  we 
have  quoted  so  olten  in  this  brochure.  "  l^nlirely  f.rst-rate  work 
is  so  (,uiet  and  natural  that  all  the  world  admits  its  excellence. 
Second-rate  painting  pleases  one  person  much,  and  displea.ses 
another  ;  but  first-rate  painting  jileases  all. 

,.ov.:        She  comes  down  among  us,  then,  this  wonder-workmg    I  nn- 

-".■,  uE  (.ess  iier  very  nobility  of  birth  enabling  her  to  help  simple  and 
"""''"•"  <r(Mitle  cdual'lv:  and' she  stands,  at  this  very  instant,  patiently 
knockinu  at  t'he  humblest  door,  eager  to  enter  and  be  of  service. 
How  lono-  will  superstition  keep  her  waiting  there  .^  Mow  long 
will  apatiiv  and  cmiventi(m,  hesitating  to  admit  a  visitor  already 
so  tragically  delayed,  deny  us  the  inestimable  privilege  of  lier 
constant  presence  in  our  homes  .-* 
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"  /  stand  before  you  to  say  that  the  world  has  in  these  days 
to  choose  whether  she  will  have  art  or  leave  it,  and  that 
we  also,  each  one  of  tis,  have  to  make  up  our  minds  which 
camp  we  will  or  can  join,  those  that  honestly  accept  art  or 
those  that  honestly  reject  it. 

"  Once  more  let  me  try  to  put  into  words  what  these 
two  alternatives  mean.  If  you  accept  it  it  must  be  part 
of  your  daily  lives,  arid  the  daily  lifo  of  every  man.  You 
will  have  it  with  you  in  your  sorrow  as  in  your  joy,  in 
your  workaday  hours  as  in  your  leisure.  It  shall  be  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  be  shared  by  gentle  and  simple, 
learned  and  unlearned,  and  be  as  a  language  that  all  can 
understand.  It  will  not  hinder  any  work  that  is  necessary 
to  the  life  of  man  at  the  best^  but  it  will  destroy  all 
degrading  toil,  all  enervating  luxury,  all  foppish  frivolity. 
It  will  be  the  deadly  foe  of  ignorance,  dishonesty,  and 
tyranny,  and  will  foster  goodwill,  fair  dealing,  and  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man.  It  will  teach  you  to  respect 
the  highest  intellect  with  a  manly  reverence,  but  not  to 
despise  any  man  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  what  he  is 
not  ;  and  that  which  will  be  the  instrument  that  it  s/uill 
work  with  and  the  food  that  shall  nourish  it  shall  be  man's 
pleasure  in  his  daily  labour,  the  kindest  and  best  gift  that 
the  world  has  ever  had.'* 

Willi*"   \Torrjs:  "Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth." 
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